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XI.— THE EARLY FAME OF THE SHEPHEARDS 
CALENDER 

In an interesting article on the Shepheards Calender, 1 
Professor Greenlaw has argued that " outside of a small 
circle even the authorship of the Shepheards Calender was 
unknown for a considerable time after its publication, and 
that the work itself attracted no great attention until the 
popularity of the Faerie Queene made the earlier poems 
of the author important " (p. 423). He further speaks 
of the praise which Sidney bestowed upon the Calender 
as " singularly cold " (p. 420) and explains the fact on 
the basis of his theory that Spenser, as well as Sidney 
and Leicester, was in disgrace at the time of the Alencon 
negotiations, so that " it would not have been politic for 
Sidney to praise too highly a work under suspicion in 
itself and written by a man whom it had been found 
expedient to send out of the country " (p. 450). 

A question regarding the reception of the poem that is 
often recognized as heralding the great poetic outburst of 
the Elizabethan period is one of so much interest that I 
wish to point out why Professor Greenlaw's conclusions 
seem to me unsound. Much that I have to offer is not 
new, but I hope to present the material in a somewhat 
new light. 

The fact that the authorship of the Calender was un- 
known for some time has often been recognized, as in 
Collier's Poetical Decameron (Vol. i, pp. 64 ff., 1820). 
But Professor Greenlaw's argument that the poem did 

'Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxvi, 3, Sep- 
tember, 1911. 
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not gain early recognition is based largely, it appears to 
me, on the fact that Spenser was not known as the author. 
The two matters should be kept distinct, however. As 
for the position that a political miscue on Spenser's part 
kept his authorship of the Calender from being revealed, 
the silence of critics in regard to his name is of no especial 
significance unless the poem did achieve some fame; for 
if the Calender had little reputation, the failure to connect 
the work with Spenser's name on which Professor Green- 
law comments need be regarded only as a natural result 
of indifference; but if the poem was famous, then the 
silence as to Spenser's authorship might be interpreted 
as a result of caution on the part of those in the secret. 
Professor Greenlaw, on the contrary, suggests that Webbe 
was apparently cautious in his references to the authorship 
of the Calender, and yet he uses the case of Webbe to 
support his argument that the poem failed of early recog- 
nition. A review of the evidence in regard to the anonym- 
ity of the Calender will show, I believe, first, that the 
assumption of political trouble as the reason for with- 
holding Spenser's name is at least open to question ; second, 
that no such assumption is needed to account for a poet's 
anonymity in that day; and third, that silence as to the 
authorship of the Calender can hardly be accounted for on 
the ground of indifference to the poem, since the references 
which Professor Greenlaw cites really indicate a great 
reputation. 

In regard to the idea that Spenser's anonymity was 
preserved as a measure of caution, it may be said at once 
that any attempt to protect the author by merely with- 
holding his name would have been entirely futile. It 
would be absurd to suppose that if those in power were 
interested, for political reasons, in the authorship of the 
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Calender, the matter could be kept secret by the silence 
of a few friends, when the court was full of trained spies 
— especially if Professor Greenlaw is right in his argument 
that Spenser had already incurred enmity by means of 
Mother Hubberds Tale. The details of Spenser's work 
and life suggested by the epistles to Harvey and by 
E. K.'s glosses ought to have furnished a sufficient clue to 
any one interested. The conjecture advanced in connec- 
tion with Sidney that the Calender received little notice 
because it was deemed impolitic from the point of view 
of one's own iiiterest to bestow upon it the praise deserved 
seems plausible, but I shall attempt to show that as a 
matter of fact the poem was warmly praised by Sidney 
and received generally with sufficient enthusiasm. A fur- 
ther weakness of the conjecture is that it presupposes direr 
consequences as a result of Spenser's political activity than 
the facts of his life seem to warrant. Professor Greenlaw, 
echoing Spenser's own feeling, speaks of the poet as exiled 
to Ireland ; but though Spenser, ambitious, sensitive, and 
deeply affected by his social environment, looked upon 
his life in Ireland as an exile, he was at least being cared 
for, after a fashion, as a servant of the government. I 
refer later to the fact that Webbe considered the poet's 
position one of importance. Spenser probably failed of 
his goal, but many a man with no greater pretensions to 
wealth or noble family connections than Spenser would 
have been glad of his berth. 

There is one minor circumstance of the anonymity of 
the Shepheards Calender that seems to me in opposition 
to Professor Greenlaw's argument. A passage in one of 
Harvey's letters points to some mysterious reason back of 
the assumption of the name Immerito which Spenser used 
in pxiblishing the Shepheards Calender: " And heare will 
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I take occasion to shewe you a peece of a letter that I 
lately receyvid from the Courte written by a frende of 
mine, that since a certayn chaunce befallen unto him, a 
secrett not to be revealid, calleth himself Immerito " 
{Letter-Booh, Camden Society, p. 101). Mr. Greenlaw 
does not cite this passage. Grosart ( Works of Spenser, i, 
p. 54) takes it to refer to the Rosalind affair, and it seems 
to me probable that Harvey's talk of a " secrett not to 
be revealid " is part of the posing indulged in by both 
him and Spenser in connection with that affair. The 
fact that Spenser was at the court after the name Immerito 
was assumed is significant; for if, as Professor Greenlaw 
argues, Spenser had fallen so seriously into political dis- 
favor that Sidney was unwilling to speak freely of the 
Shepheards Calender on account of the position of the 
author, Spenser would hardly have remained at the court 
afterward. 1 

1 1 have not wanted to enter into the question of how far Spenser 
engaged in political satire in Mother Hubberds Tale and the Shep- 
heards Calender, but I believe that there is at least reasonable doubt 
whether he took so active a part in politics as Professor Greenlaw 
assumes. The question is largely one of the relative weight to be 
attached to Spenser's denial and to the incriminating evidence. 
Spenser's own claim was that his work had been misinterpreted. 
At the end of Book VI of the Faerie Queene, he declares that he 
has been slandered and brought into the ill graces of a great man, 
no doubt Burghley. In the dedication to Colin Clout, he repeats 
the charge that he has been slandered. Probably the sonnet written 
to Leicester and published at the beginning of Virgils Onat, in 
which Spenser declares that he has been wronged, refers to the same 
trouble. If so, it is a statement that he suffered for the supposed 
satire, but unjustly. What we know of Spenser seems to indicate 
that he was sincere and highminded, and we have sufficient evidence 
that literary men were often the victims of informers, who read 
more personal and political satire into their works than was in- 
tended by the authors. The most damaging evidence against Spen- 
ser, as Nashe was careful to point out, is Harvey's statement that 
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But whatever the facts as to Spenser's political status 
when the Shepheards Calender appeared and during the 
decade following, the assumption of political trouble is 
by no means necessary to account for the withholding 
of his name. In fact, no profound explanation seems 
to me called for. Evidently Spenser was slow to appear 
before the public in the role of poet. It is generally 
assumed that as early as 1569 he had contributed to Van 
der Noot's Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings, but, so far 
as we know, for practically a decade nothing further from 
his pen appeared in print, though it is clear from Harvey's 
letters and E. K.'s glosses that by 1579 Spenser had 
written a great deal, including a portion of the Faerie 
Queene. There may be no significance in the fact that 
the Spenser-Harvey correspondence contains no suggestion 

Spenser went too far in the satire of Mother Hubberds Tale. But 
Nashe declared his own belief that informers had slandered Spenser, 
and even Harvey merely says that the invective was too bitter, not 
that there was any pergonal or political satire. The later refer- 
ences to a "Tale of Mother Hubburd" and its satire in T. M.'s 
Ant and Nightingale and Black Book, J. P. Collier argues may 
possibly be to imitations of Spenser's work, as the details suggested 
do not fit the published Mother Hubberds Tale of Spenser (Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue, l, p. 539 and n, pp. 326-7) . Against this stands 
Scott's specific reference in Philomythie (1616) to Spenser's guilt 
in Mother Hubberds Tale. Are we to assume that, though conscious 
of guilt, Spenser felt driven to plead innocence of political satire? 
He apparently did satirize one living ecclesiastic in the Shepheards 
Calender, and there is much in Mother Hubberds Tale, as Professor 
Greenlaw points out — his argument in regard to an extensive scheme 
of satire in the Calender does not impress me — that indicates so 
strong a coloring from conditions existing in England around 1579 
as to suggest political satire of a pointed kind. Still I believe we 
can say with certainty only that Spenser had some trouble on account 
of Motlier Hubberds Tale, especially with Burghley. With what 
justice he may have been accused of attempting through his early 
satire to influence definitely the course of political events may 
never be determined. 
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of Spenser's name or even initials, 1 but it is clear that 
Spenser, though devoted to his work as a poet, was ex- 
tremely sensitive in regard to the possible reception of his 
poetry, and that Harvey was not the one to make him any 
more confident of his genius. Both E. K. and Spenser 
himself testify to his hesitancy to publish. Says E. K., " I 
know he nothing so much hateth as to promulgate, yet 
thus much have I adventured upon his frendship, him 
selfe being for long time furre estraunged; hoping that 
this will the rather occasion him to put forth divers other 
excellent works of his, which slepe in silence." And 
Spenser in his address " To His Booke " commands, 

Goe, little booke: thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 



But if that any aske thy name, 
Say thou wert base begot with blame: 
Forthy thereof thou takest shame. 
And when thou art past jeopardee, 
Come tell me what was sayd of mee: 
And I will send more after thee. 

The attitude of Spenser was not uncommon at the time. 
To the humanist, successful literary work meant immortal 
fame ; but the ballad-monger and the poetaster were types 
of eternal odium. The most bitter abuse was heaped upon 
supposedly mediocre work by the scholarly writers of the 
sixteenth century. Witness INashe's outrageous attack 
presumably on Kyd. Nearly every preface of the time 
makes reference to the possible envy or condemnation 
that will pursue the work which is being launched, and 
Spenser speaks of this " Envie " in the address " To His 

1 Spenser uses his given name, Edmundua, in the Latin verse sent 
to Harvey, Oct., 1579. 
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Booke." As a result, the man with the highest ideals and 
the greatest claim to culture would naturally often be 
most hesitant about publishing. 

But this represents only one phase of the matter. At 
the time when Spenser began to write, the distrust of the 
poet's calling was rather general. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen with whom he was thrown, a certain odium 
attached to the name of poet. The humanist Elyot says 
in the Governour, 1531, that in his day one might " be- 
holde diuers yonge gentill men, who in their infancie 
and childehode were wondred at for their aptness to lern- 
ing and prompt speakinge of elegant latine, whiche nowe, 
beinge men, . . . hath all lernynge in derision " (Every- 
man edition, p. 54) ; and that " the name of a poete, 
wherat nowe, (specially in this realme,) men haue suche 
indignation, that they use onely poetes and poetry in the 
contempte of eloquence, was in auncient tyme in hygh 
estimation" (p. 56). But Elyot's own attitude to the 
cultivation of the arts as part of the young nobleman's 
training is enlightening. Of music and painting he says 
that they are to be exercised only " as a secrete pastime, 
or recreation of the wittes," and are not to interfere with 
"businesse of greatter importaunce " (pp. 27 and 31). 
" A gentilman," he says, " plainge or singing in a com- 
mune audience, appaireth his estimation." In regard to 
training in poetry he declares (p. 40), " Ne the making 
of versis is nat discommended in a noble man: sens the 
noble Augustus and almost all the olde emperours made 
bokes in versis," a justification on the basis of classic 
precedent. In general, the learned almost as much as 
the Puritan insisted on serious studies, and poetry was 
not a serious study nor was it suitable as a profession. 
In 1567, the clerical Drant in the preface to his trans- 

12 
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lation of Horace's Ars Poetica defends himself with great 
elaboration for engaging in humanistic rather than theo- 
logical studies, but he recognizes the subordinate nature 
of his present labors and expects to forego them after they 
have served their purpose. Trotte, in the introduction to 
the Misfortunes of Arthur, 1587, testifies to the fact that 
lawyers have the general reputation of holding poetry in 
disdain. Many noblemen, however, under the influence 
of Italian life, neglected the social prejudice and culti- 
vated poetry in order to acquire something of the univer- 
sality that the age admired. Like Elyot, they admitted 
the practice because it did not impair a man's training for 
grave affairs. But Sackville, it will be remembered, gave 
up poetry in the midst of grave affairs, while Sidney, 
Fulke-Greville, Dyer, and Ealegh continued to cultivate it 
only as a pastime. Nor did the majority of such men 
publish their works, especially during the period we are 
discussing. All of Sidney's work was published after his 
death. The publication of Wyatt and Surrey's poems was 
posthumous and probably unauthorized, and that of other 
works during the period was declared to have been begun 
without the author's consent, as in the case of Googe's 
poems and Pettie's Petite Palace of Pleasure. Harvey 
wrote to Spenser rebuking him for publishing or allowing 
to become public some of Harvey's English poems. 
" What greater and more odious infamye," he says, " for 
on of my standinge in the Universitye and profession 
abroade then to be reckonid in the Beaderoule of Inglish 
Rimers " (Letter-Booh, Camden Society, p. 60). Grosart 
pronounces" this attitude of Harvey's a mere pose, but the 
mock tone seems to me to cover a serious conviction. 1 A 

'Harvey's statement in the same connection that on account of 
the scorn of all things English men had better be silent than 
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pretended reluctance to publish may have been a blind of 
authors anxious to see their works in print and yet 
unwilling to be ridiculed for bringing them out, as Jonson 
was ridiculed even as late as 1616; but certainly this was 
not always the case. 

Two passages from Puttenham, written in 1589 but 
possibly not so true for that date as they are for 1579, will 
emphasize sufficiently the whole point of view, even though 
they may express an extreme attitude (G-. Smith, Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, n, pp. 19 and 22) : 

For as well Poets as Poesie are despised, & the name become of 
honorable infamous, subiect to scorne and derision, and rather a 
reproch than a prayse to any that vseth it: for commonly who so 
is studious in th'Arte or shewes him selfe excellent in it, they call 
him in disdayne a phantasticall ; and a light headed or phantasti- 
call man (by conuersion) they call a Poet. 

Now also of such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very well 
Beene in many laudable sciences, and especially in making or Poesie, 
it is so come to passe that they haue no courage to write, &, if 
they haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as 
I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue written 
commendably, and suppressed it agayne, or els suffred it to be pub- 
lisht without their owne names to it: as if it were a discredit for 
a Gentleman to seeme learned and to shew him selfe amorous of 
any good Art. In other ages it was not so, for we read that Kinges 
& Princes haue written great volumes and publisht them vnder their 
owne regall titles. 1 

Thus, as a humanist, as a courtier, as a Puritan if 
he was one, and as a man of serious occupation, Spenser 

attempt to purchase credit by writing in English and rhyme (p. 67) 
is in accord with the general attitude at the time, and his own 
discontinuance of poetry vouches for his sincerity. 

1 References to the disregard of learning and poetry and the dis- 
continuance of patronage might be indefinitely multiplied from the 
works of such notable writers as Lodge, Nashe, and Jonson. In 
the preface to Volpone Jonson expresses his desire to "raise the 
despised head of poetry again." 
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might have hesitated to acknowledge himself a poet and 
a rhymer. Consequently there seems nothing strange in 
the desire expressed in his prefatory verses that his name 
should not be asked or told, though usually if a man went 
so far as to allow his work to be published, his name was 
not withheld. That the secret of Spenser's authorship 
was not revealed for years is not astonishing in that day. 
Many an anonymous Elizabethan work has never had an 
author's name attached to it, and yet some of the un- 
identified works that have come down to us were doubtless 
fathered by the most famous of the Elizabethans. In 
spite of the fact that E. K.'s initials are attached to the 
comments on the Shepheards Calender and that Webbe 
considered him a high authority in critical matters, his 
contemporaries have not told us who he was. In fact, 
Webbe's curiosity about the authorship of the Shepheards 
Calender is, so far as I can now recall, the only thing 
of its kind in the literature of the period. 

There is probably no significance, then, in the fact to 
which Professor Greenlaw calls attention, that so many 
critics mention the Shepheards Calender without giving 
Spenser's name. Certainly he is wrong in attaching any 
importance to Sidney's silence; for though Sackville's 
name had already been published in connection with his 
works, Sidney does not mention by name the author of 
Gorboduc or of the " beautiful parts " of the Mirror for 
Magistrates — contributed by Sackville unless Sidney's 
taste is at variance with modern taste (G. Smith, Eliz. 
Crit. Essays, i, p. 196). * Sidney's apparent reticence in 
regard to the literary work of his friends does not seem 
strange in view of Grosart's statement (Works of Spenser, 

1 Cf. Grosart, Works of Spenser, I, p. 454. 
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i, p. 455), " I am not aware that his [Sidney's] Sonnets, 
or Arcadia, or Defence, are mentioned once in all the 
vast Sidneian correspondence." Nor is there necessarily 
anything significant in the fact that Whetstone, Dove, and 
Puttenham were ignorant of Spenser's name, except that 
the fame of the Shepheards Calender had spread beyond 
the circle of Spenser's close friends. Nashe, an extrava- 
gant admirer of Spenser, published his name in 1589 as 
the greatest of modern pastoralists, the year in which 
Puttenham failed to publish it. 

The case of Webbe's omitting Spenser's name is more 
interesting. Professor Greenlaw's statement is (pp. 
420 f.): 

Webbe, writing in 1586, is either not sure who wrote the Calender 
or is curiously cautious in his references; he speaks of "Master Sp." 
it is true, but does not give his full name as he does in the case 
of other authors mentioned in the Discourse; he stresses the moral 
intention of the work, replies to some charges of lasciviousness 
brought against the sixth eclogue, and is generally mysterious in 
all his references excepting where he quotes from the Calender to 
illustrate points in prosody. In short, though he protests that he 
does not know why the author's friends made such an effort to con- 
ceal the authorship, I am pretty well convinced that he did know. 

Here Professor Greenlaw is certainly wrong in two 
points. The impression should not be left that Webbe 
gives the full name of all the authors whom he mentions 
other than Spenser, for he refers to E. K. twice and also 
to five poets by their initials alone. 1 Further, Webbe is 
not generally mysterious in his references regarding Spen- 
ser. E. K.'s critical dicta and Spenser's poetry form the 
basis for a large part of Webbe's Discourse, and both are 
frequently quoted. Spenser is pronounced without a peer 

"Cf. G. Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays, I, pp. 232, 242, 245. 
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as a poet. Indeed, even the passage in regard to Spenser's 
authorship, which follows, seems to me a straightforward 
statement (Eliz. Grit. Essays, i, p. 245) : 

This place haue I purposely rescrued for one, who, if not only, 
yet in my iudgement principally, deserueth the tytle of the rightest 
English Poet that euer I read, that is, the Author of the Sheepe- 
heardes Kalender, intituled to the woorthy Gentleman Master Phillip 
Sydney: whether it was Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pem- 
brooke Hall soeuer, because himself and his freendes, for what 
respect I knowe not, would not reueale it, I force not greatly to 
eette downe: sorry I am that I can not find none other with whom 
I might couple him in this Catalogue in his rare gyft of Poetry: 
although one there is, though nowe long since seriously occupied in 
grauer studies (Master Gabriell Haruey), yet as he was once his 
most special freende and fellow Poet, so because he hath taken such 
paynes, not onely in his Latin Poetry (for which he enioyed great 
commendations of the best both in judgment and dignity in thys 
Realme), but also to reforme our English verse and to beautify 
the same with braue deuises, of which I thinke the cheefe lye hidde 
in hatefull obscurity: therefore wyll I aduenture to sette them 
together, as two of the rarest witts and learnedst masters of Poetrie 
in England. Whose worthy and notable styl in this faculty I 
would wysh, if their high dignities and serious businesses would 
permit, they would styll graunt to bee a furtheraunce to that re- 
formed kinde of Poetry, which Master Barney did once beginne to 

ratify 

As for the other Gentleman, if it would please him or hys freendes 
to let those excellent Poemes, whereof I know he hath plenty, come 
abroad, as his Dreames, his Legends, his Court of Cupid, his English 
Poet, with other, he shoulde not onely stay the rude pens of my 
selfe and others, but also satisfye the thirsty desires of many which 
desire nothing more then to see more of hys rare inuentions. 

Webbe may, as Professor Greenlaw argues, have known 
some reason that made it seem politic to withhold Spenser's 
name. When we have a man's word unsupported by evi- 
dence, it is always possible to accuse him of not telling 
the truth. But Webbe was an ardent admirer of the 
Calender, and if he knew of reasons why the authorship 
should not be revealed, we should hardly expect him, even 
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as late as 1586, to give the secret away by the use of 
Sp. and the mention of Spenser's college, whether he was 
guessing or not. Webbe's position seems simple enough. 
He is interested in the author of the Shepheards Calender 
as one who " deserueth the tytle of the Tightest English 
Poet that euer I read," and on the basis of the dedication 
to Sidney and of the references to the work in the pub- 
lished correspondence between the author and Harvey, 
he has concluded that the new poet is no other than Har- 
vey's Cambridge friend Spenser. It is clear that Webbe, 
though a Cambridge man, did not belong to the Harvey- 
Spenser group, and that Spenser's friends, regarding his 
wish, did not reveal his authorship. Even Webbe, who 
is sure of his guess, respects the poet's anonymity enough 
to write merely " Master Sp." It is clear, too, that Webbe 
accounts for Spenser's silence as a poet — and for Harvey's 
also — on the ground that " their high dignities and serious 
businesses " would not permit them to devote their atten- 
tion to poetry. Certain it is that to Webbe Spenser was 
not merely an exile in Ireland. Webbe accepted the fact 
that poetry is not for the man " seriously occupied in 
grauer studies," devoted to business, or entrusted with 
high dignity. 1 

There are certain possible implications in the words 
" himself and his f reendes . . would not reueale it " [the 
authorship of the Shepheards Calender] which are very 
interesting. The expression seems to' refer to more than 
the reticence of E. K and Harvey in their published utter- 

1 The same thing is implied by Spenser himself in the sonnet to 
Sackville among the dedicatory sonnets published at the beginning 
of the Faerie Queene, 1590: 

Thou much more fit (were leasure to the same) 
Thy gracious Soverains praises to compile. 
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ances. Probably Webbe and other Cambridge men at 
least recognized some man of Pembroke Hall as the author 
of the Calender, guessed Spenser, and made inquiries of 
him and his friends in Cambridge or elsewhere, expecting 
as members of a humanist circle in which poetry was 
not scorned, to be let into the secret. As his tense would 
not reueale shows, Webbe refers to inquiries made in the 
past, during the period of curiosity immediately following 
the publication of the Calender, one would imagine, and, 
if inquiries were made directly of Spenser himself, before 
he left for Ireland in 1580. But we have already seen 
how sensitive Spenser was, how long he delayed publica- 
tion, and how strongly he urged that the secret of his 
authorship be kept. And so, says Webbe, "whether it 
was Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pembrooke Hall 
soeuer ... I force not greatly to sette downe " ; after all, 
as he implies, the poetry's the thing, and Webbe wishes 
that the author of the Calender would not delay to publish 
the other works that he was known to have written. 

In regard to the early fame of the Shepheards Calender 
irrespective of Spenser's name, it may be said at once that 
the work did not derive its popularity from the Faerie 
Queene. The Calender may have been in a sense " caviare 
to the general," and its reputation was doubtless not so 
great at the time it was published as ten years later; 
but its literary fame was exceptionally great all along. 
Professor Greenlaw to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
fact that three editions were issued in the seven years from 
1579 to 1586 indicates some reputation. Professor Green- 
law asserts that the second edition (1581) was issued 
" merely because of a transfer of the publishing rights " (p. 
422) ; but this argument is without point unless it can 
be shown that the second edition was merely a reissue of 
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the unsold copies of the first with a new title page, and 
the most cursory examination of the variant readings in 
Grosart's edition of the Calender will show that the type 
was reset for every page of the second edition. During 
this same period, 1579 to 1586, there are according to 
Professor Greenlaw apparently no references to the Cal- 
ender " outside of the Harvey correspondence and the 
singularly cold praise of Sidney " (p. 420). If the early 
references of the critics seem few, we must remember how 
few critical works, how few critical utterances even, we 
have during these seven years in which we might expect 
to trace the popularity of the poem. Of the two critics 
who mention the work, Harvey is apparently inclined to 
be jocular and ironical. But at the time when he wrote, 
Harvey was too much occupied with his classic meters and 
his worldly success — for which he gave up poetry — to be 
very enthusiastic about Spenser's English rhymes and 
romantic art. He showed the same lack of taste in his 
attitude to the Faerie Queene. In fact, his ardent ad- 
miration for Spenser's poetry came only after it had won 
fame. 1 But the charge that Sidney's praise was singu- 
larly cold seems unjust when once we understand his 
position as a critic. 

It must be remembered that men with classical training, 
like Sidney and Ascham, were eager for the coming of 
a great English literature, that an ideal of the humanists 
growing stronger through the sixteenth century was to 
develop in England a capable language and a literature 
which would rival the Greek and Latin literatures. Elyot, 

1 Early in his career Spenser certainly considered Harvey an 
ardent admirer (cf. Shep. Cal., December, 11. 45 fl.), and Harvey 
does praise Spenser's work, but he does not encourage him to 
continue poetry. 
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Aschara, and a score of others bent the whole weight of 
their influence toward a cultivation of the vernacular, and 
gradually overcame the prejudice of classicists against it. 
From Caxton to Ascham problems of diction and rhetorical 
excellence of style held the attention of critics. With 
Ascham and Drant, apparently, there arose the new ques- 
tion of poetry; for poetry, the saner critics realized, had 
not yet come. The wrong path had been pursued, they 
concluded; a new start must be made. And as in the 
cultivation of prose, eloquence had been achieved, they felt, 
by an imitation of the forms of classic rhetoric, so critics 
now turned to the versification of the classics as a solution 
of the newer problem. In the preface to A Discourse of 
English Poetrie as late as 1586, Webbe, who appropriated 
the ideas of all the critics before him, and who is by his 
very lack of individuality the more expressive of the 
general view, states admirably the attitude of humanists: 

It is to be wondred at of all, and is lamented of manie, that 
where as all kinde of good learning haue aspyred to royall dignitie 
and statelie grace in our English tongue, being not onelie founded, 
defended, maintained, and enlarged, but also purged from faultes, 
weeded of errours, and pollished from barbarousnes, by men of 
great axithoritie and iudegment, onelie Poetrie hath founde fewest 
frends to amende it, those that can reseruing theyr skyll to them- 
selues, those that cannot running headlong vppon it, thinking to 
garnish it with their deuises, but more corrupting it with fantasti- 
cal! errours. What shoulde be the cause that our English speeche, 
in some of the wysest mens iudgements, hath neuer attained to 
anie sufficient ri penes, nay not ful auoided the reproch of barbar- 
ousnes in Poetry? The rudenes of the Countrey, or basenesse of 
wytts; or the course Dialect of the speeche? Experience vtterlie 
disproueth it to be anie of these 

That there be as sharpe and quicke wittes in England as euer 
were among the peerelesse Grecians and renowmed Romaines, it were 
a note of no witte at all in me to deny. And is our speeche so 
course, or our phrase so harshe, that Poetry cannot therein flnde 
a vayne whereby it may appeare like it selfe? Why should we 
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think so basely of this? rather then of her Bister, I meane Jlhetori- 
call EloquutionT which as they were by byrth Twyns, by kinde the 
same, by originall of one descent, so no doubt, as Eloquence hath 
founde such fauourers in the English tongue, as she frequenteth 
not any more gladly, so would Poetrye, if there were the like wel- 
come and entertainment gyuen her by our English Poets, without 
question aspyre to wonderfull perfection, and appeare farre more 
gorgeous and delectable among vs. 

Webbe then declares that the need of English poetry is 
a system of versification like that of classic literature, 
modified according to the nature of the language. Ascham 
and Harvey as well as Webbe firmly believed that the 
solution of the problem lay in the use of classic meters. 
Spenser, Sidney, and Dyer were attracted by the theory, 
and doubtless imbibed some of the long-lived prejudices 
arising at the time. In general, the better trained men, 
whether they condemned poetry for its rhyme or not, 
were dissatisfied with the result. They measured English 
poetry by classic achievements and were slow to praise 
unless they felt that the highest standard had been reached. 
The very intensity of their patriotism made them less 
ready to recognize inferior work. At the same time, in 
their eagerness for signs of a new era in literature, they 
were constantly taking stock of what had already been 
done. Jasper Heywood as early as 1560 gives a list of 
English writers in his translation of Thyestes. Ascham 
names a few poets who had shown excellence of wit and 
merit in spite of the barbarity of English rhyme. Webbe, 
Nashe, and Meres give lists of English authors, whom they 
compare with classic writers. 

If men like Sidney showed a strong prejudice in favor 
of the classics, it must also be remembered that they had 
the highest ideals and the finest taste, a taste trained by 
a real appreciation of the best that the classics had to 
offer. Sidney praises only what measures up to an 
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exalted standard. The mass of his illustrations are drawn 
from the classics, with a rather conservative sprinkling 
of English names. A score of critics through the sixteenth 
century had grouped Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, ac- 
cepting them as the ideal English poets of an earlier age. 
Sidney, however, mentions only Chaucer, whose Troilus and 
Creseide he regards as his chief accomplishment; but he 
qualifies his praise of Chaucer by saying that he had "great 
wants." Among sixteenth century works Sidney speaks 
of the " beautiful parts " of the Mirror for Magistrates 
and of " many things tasting of a noble birth " in the 
Earl of Surrey's lyrics. " The Sheapheards Kalender 
hath much Poetrie in his Eclogues: indeede worthy the 
reading, if I be not decerned," he declares, but criticises 
the rustic language on the ground that it lacks precedent. 
" Besides these,'' he adds, " doe I not remember to haue 
seene but fewe (to. speake boldely) printed, that haue 
poeticall sinnewes in them." Almost immediately there 
follows the praise of Gorboduc with the famous qualifica- 
tion on account of the unities. 1 Especially, then, in view 
of Sidney's evident caution and his qualification of his 
verdicts, it is the highest type of praise that he should 
regard the first published work of a young contemporary 
as giving him a place in a list of four or five English 
poets who stood out from the multitude. His statement, 
" The Sheapheards Kalender hath much Poetrie in his 
Eclogues: indeede worthy the reading, if I be not de- 
cerned," seems to indicate caution and distrust of his own 
judgment rather than coldness. 2 

1 Tt is elsewhere that Sidney expresses his enthusiasm for " the 
old songe of Percy and Duglas." 

* One puzzling phase of the relationship between Sidney and Spen- 
ser is that of Sidney's patronage. Sidney was a formal patron of 
Spenser when the Shepheards Calender appeared, and the dedication 
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But if, as Professor Greenlaw says, only two critics 
are known to have referred to the Shepheards Calender 
before 1586, there are at least two bits of evidence — 
presumably unknown to him — that the work was received 
with favor even at an early date. The first is drawn from 
Fraunce's Lawiers Logike. The book was published in 
1588, but Fraunce tells us in his preface that seven years 
before, when he was first associated with Sidney, it had 
been written as a general discourse of logic, which was 
changed to a lawyer's logic when he took up law. " Yet 
... I haue reteyned those ould examples of the new Shep- 
heards Kalender which I first gathered," he adds. A great 
deal of the Calender is quoted by Fraunce. G. C. Moore 
Smith, in his edition of Fraunce's Victoria, tells us that 
manuscripts of the Logike in its old form are left, contain- 
ing the " Shepheardes Logike" as it is called. Such a study 
about 1581 is an unusual tribute. The second piece of evi- 
dence is merely an imitation of the Calender. The four 
shepherds in Peele's A rraignment of Paris, which was acted 
about 1581 and printed in 1584, bear the names of Colin, 
Hobbinol, Thenot, and Diggon, presumably taken from 

to him was probably with his consent. Spenser speaks of Sidney as 
his patron in the dedication of the Ruines of Time to the Countess 
of Pembroke and in a sonnet to her at the beginning of the Faerie 
Queene. The commendatory verses of W. L. prefixed to the Faerie 
Queene comment on Sidney's encouragement of Spenser in poetry 
and his approval of the Shepheards Calender especially. Yet it was 
apparently noted by many that Spenser wrote nothing on the death 
of Sidney or of Leicester. In a poem by A. W. mentioned later, 
attention is called to Spenser's failure to commemorate Sidney's 
death. Possibly his absence from England accounts sufficiently for 
his silence, but it also seems to me possible that he resented Lei- 
cester's failure to come to his support in the trouble which he 
mentions in Yirgils Gnat, and that he included Sidney in his 
resentment. The Ruines of Time is an attempt on his part to 
relieve the awkwardness of the situation. Astrophel, apparently 
written later, seems thoroughly perfunctory. 
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the Calender. In his Eclogue Gratulatory of 1589 Peele 
introduces as locutors Piers and Palinode, so that the six 
shepherds of his works have names which are found in 
Spenser's poem and some of which could hardly have been 
found elsewhere. Moreover, the part of the shepherds 
in the Arraignment of Paris is to show the fatal love of 
Colin — for Thestylis, it is true, instead of Kosalind — and 
to represent his death. 1 

From the time of Webbe's Discourse to the end of the 
decade, criticism is more abundant, and it is at least safe 
to say that no other work before 1590 attracted so much 
attention from the critics as Spenser's poem, not even 
such popular works as Euphues, Tottel's Miscellany, and 
the Mirror for Magistrates, all of which ran into a larger 
number of editions than the Calender. The poem is 
noticed by Webbe, Fraunee, Puttenham, and Nashe, and 
is praised incidentally elsewhere. I have already noticed 
Webbe's extensive borrowing from Spenser and his 
unstinted praise of the Calender, given in spite of a dis- 
trust of contemporary literature and a prejudice in favor 
of classic meters that ranks him in one respect with Ascham 
and Harvey. He really expresses, however, a transitional 
attitude of his school, for he says of English rhyme, " For 
my part, therefore, I can be content to esteeme it as a 
thing the perfection whereof is very commendable (Eliz. 
Cril. Essays, i, p. 267), and he analyzes Spenser's verse as 
typical of its best achievement (p. 270). This seems to 
me very significant. As I see it, the critics who rejected 
in the main the past achievements of English verse and 
sought a new start, came, as Webbe did, to recognize the 
worth of Spenser's verse, and a gradual appreciation of 
its music and beauty nullified for practical purposes the 

*Cf. Ward, Elizabethan Dramatic Literature, I, p. 367; etc. 
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efforts of the Areopagus. Webbe adds to his own praise 
of the Calender this further testimony to its popularity: 
" Hys notable prayse deserued in euery parcell of that 
worke, because I cannot expresse as I woulde and as it 
should, I wyll cease to speake any more of, the rather 
because I neuer hearde as yet any that hath reade it, 
which hath not with much admiration commended it- 
One only thing therein haue I hearde some curious heades 
call in question" (p. 264), and in this point he proceeds 
to defend the work against such critics. The Oxford man 
named Dove, who, as Professor Greenlaw says, " implies " 
that the Calender is " already forgotten," translates the 
work into Latin, and recommends the reading of it. 
Whetstone, who ascribes the poem to Sidney, does so on 
account of its worth. In his tribute to the dead Sidney, 
after mentioning only Arcadia as Sidney's, Whetstone says, 

What else he wiote, his will was to suppresse, 
And yet the darke a dyamond cannot drowne 
What be his workes the finest wittes doe gesse; 
The Shephearda notes, that haue so sweete a sounde 
With laurell bowghes his healme long since haue crownd. 

In the margin is the note : " The last Shepherd's Calendar, 
the reputed worke of 8. Phil. Sidney — a worke of deepe 
learning, iudgment and witte disguised in Shep. Eules " 
(Collier, Poetical Decameron, i, pp. 67 f.) In a poem 
written probably not long after Sidney's death and printed 
later in Davidson's Poetical Rhapsody (i, pp. 63 ff.), a 
writer who signs himself A. W. inquires why Colin does 
not sing of Sidney's death, and the poem itself shows the 
influence of the Shepheards Calender. 1 Puttenham men- 
tions the author of the Calender as one of the three great 
English pastoralists, though elsewhere, without referring to 

1 Cf. Greg, Pastoral Poetry, p. 102. 
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Spenser's poem specifically, he criticises the type of lan- 
guage used in it. Certainly before the Faerie Queene 
could have brought fame to the earlier work, Nashe in the 
preface to Menaphon, 1589, scorns to admit that anything 
in the pastoral poetry of Spain, France, or Italy can be 
compared with the work of " diuine Master Spencer, the 
miracle of wit." 

There seems little reason, then, for claiming that the 
Shepheards Calender derived its popularity from the popu- 
larity of the Faerie Queene. I have also tried to show 
that the early reception of the Calender was not unfavor- 
able when interpreted in the light of the attitude to poetry 
in 1580, and that the beauty and effectiveness of Spenser's 
verse was probably of weight in reconciling the stricter 
classicists to a native system of meter. I would even 
claim further for the Calender — though any such claim 
is highly theoretical — that as a notable example of roman- 
tic art cast in a form, the pastoral, which accorded with 
the classic principles of criticism, the poem helped to 
prepare the way for a cultivation of a type of imaginative 
poetry .that could meet the approval of those who condemned 
amorous lyrics and narrative ballads and demanded mor- 
ality and reason in poetry. It is noteworthy that at the 
time of the publication of the Shepheards Calender, when 
the claim for classic standards was exceedingly strong, 
Spenser apparently attempted no defence of the Faerie 
Queene under Harvey's lukewarm attitude; that for ten 
years he withheld the Faerie Queene and other works; 
that the poem published was the only one of his large list 
which seems to have been based on classic models; and 
that it was accompanied by a critical preface and elaborate 
glosses in which extreme care was taken to point out how 
the work meets the humanist demand for morality and 
follows the accepted rules for imitation of the classics. 
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The pastoral convention, then, when Spenser, under the 
sinister influence of Harvey and of a social atmosphere 
hostile to poetry, hesitated to give his work to the public, 
allowed him to indulge a romantic taste without being cast 
into outer darkness by learned critics. During the decade 
the pastoral found favor widely. According to Webbe, 
in this "kind of writing many haue obtained as immor- 
tall prayse and commendation as in any other " (Eliz. 
Crit. Essays, i, p. 262). We see the pervasive influence of 
the type in the development of the new romantic drama, 
of fiction, and of the magnificent lyric poetry at the end 
of the century. It was the Italianization of English cul- 
ture that brought the final outburst of imaginative liter- 
ature, a leaven to which we owe Spenser's poetry itself; 
but the almost extravagant praise of Spenser's pastoralism 
on the part of such a slashing critic of the Italianate 
leanings of his age as Nashe, is significant, it appears to 
me, of an influence in English poetry and taste that is 
to be ranked at least with the influence of Surrey's lyrics 
and that helps to account for the greater frequency with 
which romantic and amorous poetry was written and pub- 
lished at the beginning of the last decade of the century 
by men who somewhat earlier would probably have re- 
frained from publishing. In the case of Spenser himself, 
it is more likely that the growing popularity of the Calen- 
der led to the publication of the Faerie Queene in 1590 
and a number of his other poems the following year than 
that the publication of the Faerie Queene called forth the 
fresh editions of the Calender. English lovers of poetry 
in general were prepared to receive the Faerie Queene, 
but in sending it forth Spenser had for his encouragement 
the reception of the Shepheards Calender as well as the 
voice of Ralegh. 

C. R. Baskebvill. 



